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among rfiral/yo^'tii in Norway/ Germany^ and the* ^Qnited States4r thU? 
cross-hatio'n"al coaparative study took into account' the general" 
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and. achieved scholastic' performance level w^er^ c6Bside^^4 
deterainants of career choosing behavior. 'l)^ta Mere ^ght^redf-hMtyfeej 
1965 and 1970 in a West Virg'inia coa^L county and.^iit ^tljre? ipegio^s 
Geraany^ Horv^ay, and Ke^itucky. Questionnaires /were .adadnd^stered t^ 
2^000. American high school . students^ 1-/^27 Horwegi^fi ^ui^aoiisskoye^^ 
(coaprehehsive' school) and "gyanas" . (second^^ry sclfoOl) studeiats/ and * 
811 Geraan •'gyanasium" (secondary §cho5l) students j".ust ,b'efot^4 
aajor decision-making point. ifi their educ'ational*^ careet^ tracky - 
Findings 'included: teaching was tie aost popular-^ career ohoicfe in all 
three societies^ especially of girls; European Ijoys a^cb'rd^dr teac.hing 
a higher status; teaching was a more popular pro'fef^^sional ;^areer goal 
;^aaong youth from working class f aailiies; and schol|Lstic abilitj h'ai 
'little effect upon the relative popularity of .teaching among iaerican 
high ^school and Horwegian "ungdoasskole" girls^ (HQ) • / ^ - V* ^ . ^ 
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Some Plan t6 Become^ Teachers: Determinants 
/of Career Specifications^ Among Rural Youth io . / 
7' Norway, ^Germany and the United StatesI/ 



Modern societies' alloccite enormous sifins and sizable portions of their bifd- 
gets and capital resources to support viable and efficient systenisof education 
(wi^e-i'anging, rationally-organized networks of schools, competent personnel, and 
functionally effective curricula)^' A big share of these investments ^oes tovyard- 



the training of young people for^ teaching roles. . Indeed, i^ most societies /to^ 
i\ day teachers comprise by far the largest category of professionals and, because 
of normal attrition and a general growth of the edijcational establishment; the 

' . : ' ' • / 

training of recruits to staff the teacher corp.s is an important national prior^ 
ity and an extremely expensive proposition.-^ 

In the United States; .for example, there are currently abo.ut two and^^a half 
.million teachers employed at the primary and secondary schot)l levels ana they 
tonstitiite cibout one-fourth of America's professional work force (Uaited States 
^ Bureau of Census,- 1970)., Assuming a teacher t-urnoyer rate of abo/t 8 percent 

per year, the current annual demand for additional certified teacherj'i^ around 
• 200,000 (Frankel and Beamer,, ]975). Training the'necessary/epjacements, which 
hormall^ requires four years of teacher's college, is*unquestion5tbly a big and.. 
C0stl;y businesrs. ' , > ^ 

.For arry society', of course, a system of formal 1^ education -serves as the 
basic mechanism for behavioral and ideological soc/aljzation; its mission is to. 
/bridge the old and the new - to build jupon the |fast toward the future (Durkheim, 

1956; -Bowhian, 1966; Park, .1943; Schwa rzvyeller/and BroWn, 196^). Teachers are 
' delegated 3 key role in that process./ As ^professional class, they occupy a 
strategically central and sensitive position in the genera/l social organiza-. 
tion and relative to the- forces of societal ,(^evelopment a^nd change.^ 



Yet .despite the enormous cost and obvfous importance tb any modern society 
of maintaining a.aedic&ted'corps of professionan>||competent teagher^s, our know- 
ledge of the complex processes 'and associated factors ^hat affect the tracking 
of certain young peoplaTtward careers vn teaching is rather<imited. An exten- 
sive search olUthe contemporary literature in sociology and education (facil- 
itated in part by accessing the ERIC/CRESS files), turned up very few works 
bearing upon this particular issue. Except for a study by Pavalko (1965), which 
is derived from. Wisconsin data and deals with differ-efices in the/characteristics 
of boys and girls stfUcting teaching careers, most researches delving into the 
problem tend to-use sma>l ; unrepresentative samples and are rath6r limited iri, 
scope (see,- for example,' Eest, 1948; Betz.^WZ; Carlson, 1951 ; .Floud and Scott, 
1961; McGuire and White, 1957;' Wat^nberg, 1957; for and excellent review and 
bibliography of earlier studies on lb!te social background of teaching see. Char- 
ters, 1963). ..,^me of these researches rely upon data from case studies of 

' ■ • '•-■» ■' ■ ■ ' . ' 

teachers. Many are more concerned with .personality <ittributes of youtHs recrui- 

i * ■ ■ 

ted into teaching than with their social origins (for a' j^eview of this litera- 
ture,, see Getijels and Jackson, 1963). Few' if ariy tap the selection process at 
critical decision-flaking points. Arid, although thje effects, of school and coninu- 
nity contexts on the teacher role have been considered,, no empirical study has 
•come to our attention that has employed a cross-national comparative strategy in 
researching the social background of teach^ers.^ (One gets the impression that 
societal context and its macro-structural mech;anisms for sorting-out young 
people for career roles in society ar-e regarded as of little consequence or as 
"given" conditions that cannot be altered and, therefore, neither ^reaten the 
validity of research designs and^ system-specified findings nor arouse our scien- 
tific curiosity). / 



The relative paucity of sociological research on the issue of teacher re- 
cruitment is perhaps understandable. Huch of the recent Ameirican literature on, 

career choosing behavTor addresses the "status attainment" problem and the vario\iS 

' i 
occupations "chosen" by young people are couched in status terms- In^ariabl]^ 

"teach^" is assigned to th^ "professional" category or to a specific ordinal 

position on some appropriate status or prestigp. scale. Researchers gener^ally 



seem unconcerned that teaching^ is pften the' more popular choice among high school 

students and especially so among rural youths and girls. This fact, of course, 

* 

is undoubtedly relevant to thq proper: interjjretation of findings from .such stud- 
ies; tndeed, we could speculate on the measuremenlr'distortiOns that can result j 
when, for example, half or more of the cases classified at the.<ipper etid of a 
status /hierarchy are located at one specific point on the Scale. In any event, 
the situs dimension of career choosing behavior merits greater attention than " 
it has received in recent years; such a strategy, whether concerned with a wide 
range of occupational types or with Single occupation, would serve to broadei] 
ourl perspectives on the phenomenon' in question' and to complement "the resu^ 



ilts 



obtained and conclusions drawn from researches concentrating on the status dimen- 
sions of career choice.—^ /*> . • . 

The present inquiry, a cross-natiojial comparative study, was designed-with 
this aim in mind. Although our attention focuses specifically on teaching as a 
career goal among rural young people in Norway, Germany, and 'the United States, 
we are also concerned with the general patterning of career ambitions (the status 
dimension')jn all three societies . These patterns, to some, exteht^^^flect the 
normative circumstances and structural conditions ("the big picture") that affect 
the specification of particular career .-interests and the meaningfulness of'klter- 
native status attainment strategies. J)ur approach takes into account the relative 
proportion of youths who are planning to enter the professions (upward mobility 



chances), the relative attractiveness of teaching in relation to^other profess fons^ , V' 
{s.tatus .attainment strategies), and the organizational character of the educa-. . ^ 
.tional sy§t'ems in these three societies (sorting-out uiechanisms). Within the.ccwn-^ 
parative /ramework, various determinants of career choosing behavior are con- 



> 



sidered: the sex role factor, residence place, father's occupational status, and 
scholastic performance level attained. ' 

. Our Inquiry is- exploratory. We believe that the teaching profession, as a 
career choice or status-attainment strategy, may ctften serve as 3 feasible option 
for ambittous young people whose alternatives, for one reason or the other, are . 
relatively limited. Where opportunities for upward mobility and professional or 
elite status are restricted {by the very nature of preya'i.ling social and economic 
realities), teaching may be perceiv.ed and/or function as "a way up and out," (i.e.,^ 
as a transitional stage on a ladder of upward intergenerational mobility). Thus, 
we would expect teaching to be a mo^e^ attractive professional career line for 
girls, rural -reared youngsters, childFen of manual workers, land those students who 
have not performed exceptionally well scholastically. Boys, to\<n-rgared youngsters, 
children from middle-class families, and exceptionally good scholars have access 
to a', greater ralige of professional career options and, consequent^ly, would be less i 

^^ '"i ' • g / . . / ' V 

1ik|^-,xp|seek out a career in teaching. - . ' . ^ , ^ • 

' S ' ■ ' ^ • • - * 

COMP^im. PERSPECTIVES ' ' . ■ - . '/ \ 

'"^^ Atil^ciagh the educational system of tNorway, Germany and the United States can 

be saf'idrto have similar functional goals, there are markec^ .differences In organiza- 

*tion and in the niann^ by which young pgople are Sorted-out.for higher education. . 

These differences have been noted and discussed elsewhere {Schwarzweller, and 

• / ■ ■ ■ ' ; 

Lyson, 1974). For Present purposes, nevertheless, it is useful and perhaps necess- ^ 
ary to summarize bp'efly some of the more relevant points of comparison. 



Aifericai) chjldr*fin.iiormany cempl^te d$\least^ twelve years of school ing ^lie- 
-fore^ they ^^.ellgibte 4^0 cons-idSr tpllege.qr advanced vocational training/ •TJhis.*^ 
is usuffjly afrang^ as- six of, eight years of pr^ry.plus six or four years of ' . 
Secondary. sc5o61 i" • ■ =. ' ' * * * ' ^ " ' 

■ • ' . • «- r ' 

• In Norway, on the other* hand, the basic educational t;r^ck is ninre years be-?, 
ginning at age y-j'^s.ix.years of elementary ( barneskole) pTis three years of com- 
prehensiy^ scJjool ( ungdofnsskole) . The-co(fiprehert5iye s^choof is the basis for aa- 
mis5,1on to all secondary schools in.Norway — ^\tfhether thfe gymnas or any of the 
Tiujperous kinds of vocational and technical schools. Upon completion of the compre;^^' 

'hensive' school , pupil^s must take a general examination and those who do well*,'' 
Have fpllpwed.the gymnas oriented ^Up in their ^nintji year, and have madfe good 
grades in other subjects not covered by the exam, may' gain admission to the cfymnas. 
At the conclusion o| the gymnas experience', now generally a three year program, 
students take a. nationally administered matriculation examination ( examin . artium) 
which serves. as a major qualifying- hurdle for admission to the universities, 
teachers' training-colleges /and o.ther inslitutioVis of higher education. 

In Germany, the ."sorting-out" of youngsters for secondary schools occurs 
•even earlier than in' Norway --'a»t about age 10 or 11'— '.aMit that.'branching-off',: 
the level of future career alternatives is, for all practical^ purposes, established-. 
Only about one-fourth of the.Germah youth populajbion .enters the secondary school 
'tracl^ ( Gymnasium or RealschuTe). Only those who successfully complete t.fie .ninth* 
year of Gymnasium and pass'the terminal exam ( Abitur) are 'eligible to attend the/ 

.university or. teacher's training college ( Paedaqo<jischen Hochschule ).' For £hose 
who remain in'the elementary School, track, 2 or 3' yearns of additional vocationa4 

training or apprenticeship beyond tfte Volksi^hule level is mandatory, -/^ince the 

■ - • • . \ ■ ' ' 

options. of an academicgoaT then have Men. virtually bypassed , most youngsters at 

■ ■ '•='■■..,■- . • 

that point are eager to begin- a -work. careeV",' , ■ . 



^. / ./ A£3iLieve«i stetHs is the organizing principle for the system of social mobll- • 

; 4.;-; . v.- ....... ■ • . . \ ' . ♦ 

-Yty in ali 'th^ee ^Dci^tie^ {understandabTy so, for these .societies share certain 
' . * ' ' *f " ^ ' • " 

political', idalbgical. and cultural traditions ~ Jhey arfejnd;(strialized,. modern- 

^ ' * . f- * . " ♦ 

i/ed^^. a^nrf^strueturany similar in many rejj?ects)* Nevertheless, there are notal^e 

diffefenees in ^how this principle is instituted^ Emphasizing very earl jf. selection 

.parental I'nvolv&nent at crucial -decision-making points, and relatively rigid-' 

tracking, the German system is extremely sensitive to traditional ized social class 

*r\ornis. The Norwegian system can also 1^ described as a sponsorship model (Turrter, 

'I960). However, unlik^ tfje German,^ tracking occurs at a later stage and is based 

more upon prior scholastic achievements and 'standardized testing. In the Am^can 

case, wl^ich Turner (1960) describes as a "contest model," structural barriers to 

upward mobility are not as rigidly formalized and, according to the prevailing" 

American ideology, educational opportunities are virtua'lly open to all who are 

willing to devote their ehergl^s- in 'that dlrectioti. "Tracking, "^'however, I5 be- 

coming evident within an increasing number of high school? {Kitsuse and Cicourel, 

963) and local and regiona^ Variations in the quality of schooling are a fact 

of life in-' America. < , ^ , - 



RESEARCH ^f^SOCEDHRgS • \ . ' v ; ■ ' 

- The v:esejarch ,%ta'are;/r4fn^a cross-national project: which was designed -to ^ 
aeiiieve'a re'asonab^iat.lHigh 'degree of comparjability .at all stages of the research \ 

proceS§ .iWc^udin^^^ ot study JppulatipnS, instrument dotistruction, data 

,A?-v7''C' ' ' .^'^ ;:: 'P' ' ' 

colllgctibn techniqus^^^ cqrfing pro.cMt^res^/f^^^ analysis strategies^ 

Inforaatibn was; collected jiaring foiir sepatrcite,. faut^^^^^ of 

field work: in three regions of Germahy (1965) ,Vin three regions, of l^entiicky, 

(1968); in tfyree regions of Norway, (1959); and in a West Virginia coal 'county,* ' 

'(1970). The regions were chosen to- represent, in. .so far as possible, a widg range 

■ . ■ V ■ 8 -. • . 



of rural socioeconomic circumstances within each society; included are a rural 



low-income area, a mixed-cocnmercial farming-industrialized area, and a more' 
heavily industrialized rural area. These regional settings are "rural'' in. an 
ecological sense; they are comprised of small towns, villages and open-country ' 
V. residences rather than of metropolitan centers and cities. Farming tnay. or may ^ 

not be an important enterprise in an^rea; it is not, for example, in the Wegt 
♦ Virginia coal-field* county. Nevertheless, in comparison wijth the general popu- 

a 

lations in the^e three countries, the study populations are more heavily ^Jeighted 
toward ruraT social origins (Schwarzweller, J973; for a detailed discussion qf 
these regional Settings and an analysis of the effects of regional variations on 
the structuring of educational and mobility plans of rural youth in the American 
.case, see Lyson, 1976). ' . . 

"*> • ■ 

Questionnaires were administered in classrooms either by .a member of the re- 
search staff (in the American case) or by ^ regular school^ personnel, who had been 
- 'instructed dn the correct procedures through ^eetings with the research directors 
and school officials {^*n the Ge^^nan ^and. (Norwegian cases); In all cases, informa- 
tion was collected just before- a major dec,i si on-making point in the educational 
» career trackX . ' * * " ' ^ ' * , t , * 

Occupational cctreer plan was detfrfnined from>e§ponses to an open-ended ques- 
'•tion: "What kind of worV do you actually expect that you will be'doiqg as a life- 

, .tjm'e occupation?", (This was, preceded by a more general-question that referred to 
i • " ' , 4 ■ * . ' • • ' ' 

and "1aea]"'c|£ee>" 0 Res^nses wefe dlassified in both status and situs >terms 

•. ♦ ^ .-"'vo ■.'.»; .. - ' . . . * . » . » 

, with Specific occubations •s.uch'as 'teacffer. coded* separately. ' Status -xitnkfn^ fofiWe'd 
:t|ie",£dward!'S' scale approach and.juda^ weFe,''asVed tp,.cVa^sify vagug cases..' ' ' 




This variable, along with place of residence Jopen-country or small village vs. 
town or 'large village) and sex are introduced as conditions to elaborate the basi 
analysis. • . • . . > 

^ Scholastic performance level was*detepjne3 from cumulative grade av^^rage 

^ I ' *^ / ■ ' 

attained in 5chool. In the American case, a field worker obtained the necessary i 

« ' * i '» 

information directly from class records 'in each of the 21 schools. In Norway 
and Germany, on the other hand., grade averages were obttdned from class records 
by the principal teachrer and the rankings were reported inV-oss terrts: thirds 
^ and quartiles. Although somewhat different procedures were ahployed to c^lect 
iata, the resulting measures, eventually reduced to simple, dichotomized, oVdinal 
scales, dre basically equivalent. In all three cases, it should beXnoted; the 
rank>ings"^at:e vis-a-vis- graduating peers in the particular school and hot in termj 
of all other pi3>qs in the study population; local standard^of scholaSt^ abilit 
are emphasized (for an analysis of the effect of scholastic performance on\the 
structurin^of ambition, see Schwa rzweller, 1976). * 



FINDINGS 



SEX DIFFEf^ENTIALS 




1. Patterns. of- Career Choice 
Boys g6ner^lly are more inclined toward profeS^onal careers than are- girls 
(Table 1). Many, girls, of course; plan to marry and bebrnie ■ho(;iipma1<ers soQp; after 
completing their basic schooling. Although th^ -^re omitted^gm' the present anal- 
ysis,. this .was "the, stated Intention of .aboui^lS percent of the M»eridan high school 
and Norwegian unqdomsskole girl^ .^ Taking tkse caaes 'into,*a|:count exaggerates, 
sex differen^eiifi by a{)out four percent (thus, in'fact, only 23.5. percent of*the 
American hTjgh-^^chool atnd 18.2, percent, of tf)e Norwegian ungdofnsskole girls plan on 



prof es/ionatf^car'eerS ) . 



• ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . . y ^ • 

We also observe (Table 1) that sex differentials (percentage differences be- 
tween boys and girls) are remarkably similar in the American high^scho^ and Nor- 
wegian ungdomsskole cases ^ even though the American studqj|ts. exhibit greater in- 
terest (proportionately) in professional careers than their Norwegian' counterparts. 
In both cases, however, controlling on residence place (observed by comparing. 
Tcib^les 2A and 2B) specifies the sex differential effect; it obtains among^' "town" 
youths but not among those from rural neight)orhoods. Likewise, sex differentil^ls v 
are more pronounced among high scholastic achievers and working class youths than 
among lower achievers and youths from middle class families (Tables 3 and 4). 

kt tj)e secondary schooJ levels in Europe, sex dif/erences in orientation 
towfffd professional careers are much stronger, with the German Gymnasium case ^ 
'manifesting a rather extreme pattern favoring males. Since sorting-out for pro- 
fessional career opportunities occurs ^earlier ahd in a more formally structured 
manner In the European than in the American system of education, norms affecting 
sex differentiation in career goals undoubtedly exercise considerable influence', 
at these critical transitional points. In the American case too, sex jlifferentials 
are known to intensify at every step up the ladder through college^and^ post-coUege 

education to professional career status. (Currently, the. professional work force 

/ • ■ . 

in America is about 60 percknt male). 

f ■ ^ ' ■ ■ y 
One ma^ infer then, as some scholars do, that in striving for the upper reaches 

of the 'occupational hierarchy, gir.ls tend to experience and/or perceive .greater 

cqiistraintsvand fewer opportunities than boys 'and, consequently, they are less 

likely to aspire to entering the contest. In any event, in our subsequent inter" 

wetation of findings that bear upon the question "whOk^chooseS to become a teacher?" 

'\X is clear that we must consider the pattern of sex differeutiation in the nature , 

and range of professional career desiderata and opportunities. 



' \ 2, Popularity of a' Teaching Career ^ ^ 

•Among rural youth who aspire to enter -th^ professions, teaching in undoubt- 
edly ^t hi ij^ost popular career choice., fable 1 l^orts the p^centage of boys 
and girls who plarVjto be^e teachers relative to those choosing other profess4^- 
al careers and ather lesser-status, career Alternatives. " * ^ " 

In all cases, the dominant tfieme and obvious dream-4Jwt^aracter1?ls the 

, upward mobility aspirations of, rural girls is "to become a teacher." This theme 
* ' * • * / 

Is especially strong among American high school girl^oyer 80 percent of those 

whd aspire to professional career^. want to become teachers. The/relative attract- 
iveness of teaching as a professional career goal of girls* is ofrrty slightly less 
^rong in Norway and only moderately reduced (to 65 percent) w the German Gymnasium a 
case*. 

, Although boys seem to recognize a broader, more varied range of professional 
care^'options thfit compete for their attention, teaching i^s also the most popular"'\ 
professional career choice tf_ boys. Among those who aspire to professional 
careers, about one-third favors teaching; the proportions are remarkably similar 
/ ' in the 'American and Norwegian cases arrd only slightly less (26 percent)' at the « 
' German Gymnasium level. ^' ^ ^ ""N^ __ * ^f* . 

^ In all four con.texts, sex differentials in the' popu»larity of 'teaching yi^a- 

vis othe(f professions are exceedingly^trong. ' The Velative inclination of girls 
. toward teaching careers, however, is somewhat greater in the^^|j|||rican (Q = .82) , 
than in the European cases. 

Jhese patterns of spx differentials are essentially mai/itained ^hen residence 
place, father'^s occupational status, and scholastic performance are taken Into 
account ^(Tables 2 through W).^ Only among' Norwegian^ "gymnas students who have^** 
^ . attained exceptionally good ssWlastic records, do we find a slightly larger. pi^- ' 
. portion of tioys* than girls plannirjg to enter the teaching profession (32 vs. 29 



^^ercent); indeed, teaching is almost as popular a professional career choice 

arrong boys as among girls at this level. In general ) however (and 'the general- 

. * ' ' ' ' ' ' 

ization IS par|icu.l<irly important at the American high school and Norwegian 

tinqdgmsskole levels), the basic pattern of sex differences in the relative popu- 

larity of a teaching career holds despite tk% introduction 'of three, potentially 

disturbing conditional variables'. 

An additional, albeit rather obvious fact, should be noted: the stream of 
youngsters drawn toward the teaching profession il composed predominantly of. 
fonales. Among all youths who aspire to become teachers, the proportion of girls 
is 55 percent at the secondary levels in Norway ancl%ihnany, 60 percent at the 
Norwegian unqdomsskole level . and 66 percent in thelffinerican high school case.^ 
Ameri/:an schools, of tou'rse, have traditionally relied more upon female teachers 

upopean schools J^urrently, about 69 percent of all elementary jind 
secondary school teachers in the Un4ted States are women) and such structural 
i'diosyncracies tend to be reflected in the career chops ing 'patterns of the vari- 
pus cohorts. ^ ^ 

These findings, then, clearly denipnstrate the ehonn^[S<^opulari,ty and criti- 
cal liSportance'qf teaching as a professional career option for girls, and espe- 
ciallyso for American (rural) gjxls. It is also an important professional career 
alternative for boys, to be sure, but by no iheans does it pjay as dominant a 'rc3e 
in -setting the tone af status-striving ^d the character of ambition among boys 
as. it does for girls. ,* y . 

* * - 4 

* . . s - - 

Before w? discuss the, implications of these findings in greater detail, let ^ 
us briefly explore the effects manifested by thrp^conditiorial factors. . , 

RESIDENCE FACTOR ' ' ' ' ^ • . ' 

The study populations. were drawn from a wide range of regional socioec|^noi 
situatioTis that are basically '.'ruiral" in charaicter. Students and schools in 




metropolitan centers were excluded by^ design and, consequently, generalizations 
must be-addressed to the rural "hinterland" sectors of these three societies 
and intersocietal comparisons must be formulated cautiously. Within the given 
contexts, however, it is possible to distinguish youngsters who reside in the 
rural countryside (farms, open-country residence, or in the European context, 
small villages or hamlets) from those who reside in towns or small, provincial 
cities'. Categorized in this manner, residence place also effectively descrim- 
inates in terms of school location (and associated characteristics, such as 
size) and, therefore, provides a simple "control" over school effect. 

In the American case,, for both boys and girls, teaching is a more popular 
professional career. goal among those reared in rural, open-country environs than 
among those reared in towns (Tables 2A andtB). "Rural" youngsters, of course, 
are in general somewhat less inclined toward professiong^l careers than are their- 
"towi;)" counterparts. A^similar pattern obtains for Norwegian girls at the ungdom 
sskole level and, in a more striking fashion, at; the gymnas' level. (Indeed, the 
enormous popularity of a teaching career. among rural-reared gymnas girls tends 
to inflate their level of professional career ambition som^hat .above. that of 
town-reared gymnas girls). A quite different pattern emerges for No'rwegian Soys. 
B^s^nom town are more' likely to aspire to professional carers, 'but the rela- 
^ve popularity of teaching vis-a-vis other professions is comparable among town 
anjl^rural -reared Norwegian boys at both -the ungdomsskole and gymnas levels. In 
the German Gymnasium case, on' the other hand, residence place manifests little 
effect, either for boys or for girls, on degree of professional career ambition 
oc on the relative popularity of teaching, j "y , / 

, Although pleice of residence is associated to some extent with the relative 
popularity of teaching a^ a professional chdice among girls in rural Norway and* 
the Unfjterf States, differentials in levels of status aspiration between "rural" ^ 

14- 



and "town" girls are rather'weak {not nearly as sharply ^differentiated as they. 

are among boys). Hence, it is certatn]y of tlieoretical import to. note tl«t 

"rural" gfrls oriented to the 4)rofessions are more. likely to consider teaching. 

This phenomenon (or reveral effect), no doubt, has something to do with sex differ- 

entials and residence-related factors in the distdbution of career opportunities* 

Fop boys, howe\/'er, in both the American and Norwegian cases, rurality man- . 

ifests a greater "dampening" influence upon level of status aspiration than it 

does for gicls. Even so^ and consistent with the generalized inference suggestfed* 

# 

above (namely, the "pevers/^t effect") , residence place is also associated with ' 
the relati-ve popqiarjty of teaching among American boys. The effect, however, 
does not obtain aftKS^ ^oys in Norway. It may be that the teaching profession 
enjoys a stronger status and a firjner image as an appropriate career line for 
males in Norway tha-n it does in America, . ^ 

German Gymnasjum students represent an extremely -elite segment, of Germairy's" 
youth pogulatiorf. At this level, the place of residence effect orr,' career choice 

patterns 'is negligible. ^ 

.' ^ - A ' ■ ' ^ 

An earlier study in Wisconsin (Pavalko, 1965) found that liigh school seniors 
' - '-l ■ . ^ ■ 

planning on 4 career ';jn teaching do not seem to be drawn. disproportionately from 

'? 

a'gy particular commu>iity-size: category. This, the author says, %" implies that 
^size of cbiimunity of residence does not operate as a selective factor in the 
attraction of youth to the teaching field." Our methodological apjsroaches ahd * 
analytical strategies pre quite different. Nevertheless, it is clear that findings 
from the present study,- particularly those that apply to- the Americaji and Nor- 
wegian cases - are not consi'st&nt with those from that earlier study. We, of 
course, have iFocused special attention on rurgilj^gional contexts; rural regional 
variations in the relative popularity- of teaching exist and are especially strong 
in the case of American boys. In any event, although this question certainly 
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merits further InquiTy, the rtSldential origins of recniits into the -teaqijihg 

, ■ * , ' . ■ * • . - ■ ' 

profession js riot as critical an issue with respec't 1^ the overall viability 

and functional adequacy of the teaching pro'fessibit <is -are those <ieal.ing with the 

'i^ues of social class origins and scholastic background. ^ , - * 

SOCIAL cLass background! \ ^ . . ' ' ' ' ^ 

It is a will-icnown and f.^rnily established principle that youngsters from • 
upper-status family backgrounds hold a decide .edge aver their lower-status peers 
in the competition for advanced education and professional careers^ Except 
among Norwegian gymnas boys, findings from the 'present study (Tables 3A and 3B) 
are basically supportive of that generalization., 

In all cases, however, and including Norwegian gymnas boys, the relative, 
popularity of teaching as .a professional career alternative is greater among 
working class youths than among those from middle-class origins. Furthermore, 
this pattern i? consistently stronger for girls than.'for boys. Indeed, at/the 
German Gymnasium J evei , social cl,iiss differences^ in the relative attrac^eness \ 
of teaching, although clearly ayident for girls (Q = 45), are* negligible for 
boys. * . " , . ' . 

As noted earlier and by'bther researchers elsewhera (Alexander and Eckland, 
■ ' ■ ' ' • ' / ► - ' 

1974) the social class fac^^r generally manifests greater infliience, both direct 

' ' 4' ' ■ ' - ~~ / ' '-^ . 

and indirect; on. the status aspirations and attainments of alrls than of boys. 



0 

J 



Hence, if we v'iew a careir in teaching as an intemediate/or lower - lev«l pro- 
fessional option on thelS'ntergeneFStional mobility ?add^ (a fami liar -and com- 
prehensible wb'rk rol.e,^nd one tha:t suggests a feasible strategy' for/moving "up" . 
from a situation characterized by a paucity of compfeting rolamo<iels and strate- 
gies) then it is^ not 'surprising to find somewhat Greater social class differentials, 
in the relative 'ffopularity of teaching, among gi/ls than df boys. Soys . in general . 
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are not as encumber^ by -normative constraints in the patterning tf career mo- 
bility; siinilarly,/giris from middle-class families have more going for them. In 

overcoming thosa/onstraints than do girls from working class families (the 

* ' / . ♦ * ' ' ' 

Tatter, if they/are professionally-oriented, are more likely to^ consider a career 
ia teaching ).y 

These pndings, then, suggest a rather interesting phenomenon relevant to 

current lines of research on the ,relafionship between social class origins and. 

/ ''^^ 
the stati/s aspirations and attainments of rural youth, 

/ * • * 

SCHOL WIC PERFORtWti^E 

/A student's record of scholastic performance is determined by a variety of 

•faciors:, events, and circumstances.* Intellectual ability, of course, plays .an 

in^ortant part. But grades are affected ^to some extent^ well by a desire to . 

jam, general attitude toward the classroom situation, artdj^bility to cope , with 

ftShe social demands af teachers and peers, ^rom whatever perspective, scholastic 

rank attained is undoubte<fly a useful and appropriate .indicator of- a youngster's 

potential effectiveness as a teacher, because .of the attftii4inal dimension,- 

perhaps more relevant to the purposes at tfand than standard I.Q. scores or^the 

like. All other things being equal , w« expect that students. who emferge f rora thfe 

school sys tan with credentials of excellence are more likely to, do Well som^dhy 

-.in. Bositions of responsibility withirf, that system. 

Tables 4A and 48 report patterns of , career choice by scholas*t1p^.|?€rfomance 

* 

.ranks (students in the upper-thinf of their school class (iompar,ed with their 

\" ' I . . ■ ■ ■ . ■■ i ' ' . ■ ? • \ .. ^ 

'lower-rianked peers). In all four cases,, the. ^"ceptfonally good scholars are. far 
'more likely to aspire to professioijal-caT'eers.-^ ' ■ ' \ S 

* Among girls (Table 4A),^only \t\ the Norwegian gymnas case does scKoTast^lc; \; 
rank manifest a significant (and r^^her substantial) difference in* the relal ' 



.popularity of teaching. Ind^ed^ Irdwer-ranked (and presumably less qualifiedj^/ V, , 



Norwegian gymg^s girls are far nwre inclined toward teaching careers than are 
their more soiiol/s'ticaH^ talented classmates; the latter lean toward careers 
in medicine/ si;ien€e, and academia. One should note, however, that over two- 
thirds of tme Norwegian gymnas girls who have attained schola-stic excellence 
are planni(ig on professional careers; they are without a doubt a highly motiva- 
ted, ambytious, and^ rather elite group of young people even wh6n compared, for 
instancef, with their counterparts -.at the German Gynasium level. 

Among girls in the American high school, Norwegian uYigdomsskole , and German 
Gymnas Juffl, there are no discernible differences associated with scholastic per- 
formance rank in the relative popularity of teaching. Girls fi^d teaching an^- 
extr^ely appealing professional career line and, perhaps becaiise of its over-' 
whelfding popularity and its" normatively sanctiQned-'''f^)propriffteness" for girls, 
scholastic ability does not emerge as a^relaiant. f actor affectihg the decision 
to b^ecome a. teacher. Onty in Nqrway at the gymnas level do professional career 
opportunities other than teaching evidgnce competing influence and girls who 
have done exceptionally well at the gymnaS level tend to focus the^r professional 
career goals (and preferenc^' on' other professional alternatives. The dramatic 
difference in pattern .between ^Norwegian ungdomsskole and gymnas suggests that 
a cdmparable phenomenon might be observed. in the American case if a college-leye] 
population were introdyced /tnto- our analysis. 

-Among boys in the Arrterican case (Table 48), a weak positive association is 
manifested between scholastic performance rank and the popularity of teaching as- 
a professional career Option. Teaphing, we infer, is accorded lesser .status and/ 
or is viewed as a less^demanding^qareer line relative to other professions; boys 

whose sehol as tic^ records reflect a stronger competitive edge in vying for more 

' ' " I ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ " 

pres-frigeful , more, rewar*ding professional careers, are not as likely to consider . 

;teaching. 




In Europe, on the other hand, there is a tendency for the more scholastic- 
ally able boys to be quite favorab\^ inclined toward teaching careers and, we 
infer, to regard teaching as a relatively desirable option.t* other professional 
career alternatives. It may be, of course, that opportunities to attain profess- 
ional status are more limited in the European than in the American context and,*' 
consequently, even boys who have achieved scholastic excellence are "forced" by 
circumstances to consider teaching careers. » 

In any event, our exploratory inquiry reveals some evidence that the Ameri- 
can system of attracting young people "to the teaching profession (whether we view 
that system as .normatively organized or based upon "self-selection") tends to be 
less effective in drawing boys from the upper" ranks of the scholastic hiera^^hy 
than does the European. The implications of this phenomenon - its empirical, 
theoretical, and practical ramifications - certainly merit further consi-deration. 

SUHf'IARY AND DISCUSSION - ^ 

Our specific concern in this comparative- study was with the selectiorl'of 
teaching as a career goal among rural youth in three modern, industrial societies- 
To comprehend more fiilTy the meaning of observed differences ^n the relative, 
popularity of teaching vis-a-vil other professional'alternatives, we also. explored 

'tlie general patterning of career ambitions- (the status dimension)* The relative 

\ ' ■ ■ ' ' , ' . 

ojkilarlty of .a teaching career* we believe, is dependent to some extent wi the* . 

r^g\and character of alternative status attainment stretegies available to young 



peoJi^^Withjn the comparative framework, our attention focused on various. deter- 
minants career choosing behavior: the sex-role factor, residence place (com- 



munity con%<t;), father's occupational status, and achieved scholastic performance 
level* Att1%dinal factS|*Sy albeit quite relevant to the issue '^i; hand, were not 
considered; nl^^theless, for explanatory purposes we ventured sopie inferences about 
uiTj^rlying moti^)^ional dimensions (noteli by the use of such terms as "strategy of 
career select! on 

■■- X9 



A career in t^chihg, we observed, is by far the* most popular prof ess fWl 

career choice of rural young people in these three societies^, and especially of 

girls. Although girls generally are less inclined toward professional status 

than are boys, the overwhelming majority ^ho contemplate professional careers 
« • * 

aspire to teach. • Indeed, one might say that the dominant theme and obvious 
dream characterizing the. upward mobility aspirations of rural girls js "to 
become a teacher." This ts especially so among Aifierican (rural), high School 
girls; over 80 percen^t who -aspire to professional careers want to become teachers. 
Boys on the other hand, in both Europe and America, seem to recognize and/or have 
access to a wider and more varied range of professional career options that com- * 
pete for their attention; only about 30 percent who aspire to professional careers 
want to become teachers. ' / *^ » 

This rather strong pattern of sex differentials in the relative attractive- 
ness of a teaching career holds cross-national Jy' and is es-sentially maintained^ 
when various conditional variables are tfaken into account." There is little/doubt 

" - - ■ 

that the sex-role factor, through normatively derived expectations and/or. nonna-r 
•^ively sanctione(3 constraints, exerts enoftnous influence on the career choosing 
behavior of rural young people in all three societies^ and is the main determinant 
to be reckoned with in explaining ''who chooses to l)ecome a teacher." \ 'k 

Thp social class factor,* of coarse, manifests considerable effect upon level 
of status aspiration and, as generally noted, the effect is somewhat greater for 
girls than for l)oys^ We also observed that, consistently and to a greater degree 
in the Case of girls, teaching is a more popular professional career goal among 
those from working class families. This is' not to^'say that middje class youths pn 
the whole are less interested in teaching; -to the contrary, they are more, likely 
to opt for a traching career, for a much lar-ger prbpjortion .of them are oriented 
toward professional careers and teaching cornmands a str'bng following. Rather,, our 
findings suggest that the range of professional options available (or perceived to 
be available) is more limited among working clags youths and, consequently, ambitious 



working class yo^th^ are more likejy tcJt'focus upon teachirfg.as an appropriate 
strategy for attaining proje'ssional status. In other words, a career in teaching 

* » 

appears .to repii-esent an important 'way by which lower, statues ypuths, particularly 
girls, can -hope to achieve upward social mobility.* 

' Similarly, we found -that teaching is a more popular, professional career 
choice among the more "rural" segment of boys and girls in the Anerican context. 
In Ho.rway, however, the rural ity effect obtains only for girls, and the effect is 
virtually nonexistent among students at the German Gymnasium level. The American 
findings support our assumption that the seJec^ion of a teaching career serves as 

-a feasible status-attainment strategy in a situation where other professional 

f '. . . 

career alternatives are limited. We presume that the lack of congruence. in 

pattern betvyeen the American and European settings stems from differences in the 

organization of educational opportunities and in the sex-role imagery associaled 

with the teaching profession. "*,• ■. 

Findings are more varied with respect to the scholastic performance factor. 
Nevertheless,, two points merit special- attention. Scholastic ability appears tg 
manifest little effect upon the relative popularity of teaching among American 
higf) school and Norwegian ungdomsskole girls. Furthermore, although lower achiever 
American high schooT boys ^are more likely to coosider teaching as a professional 
career option than are their more talented classmates, the c6nverse pattern tends 
to prevail in the European contexts. » •.. 

We, infer fnpm these^data and the pattern of findings throughout this inquiry, 
that the teach*1ng. profession, is not only 1) generally regarded as an appropriate * 
.and desirable career by^ ambitious young women, but 2) is accorded somewhat 
higher (career choice) status 'among boys in the European context than in the 
American- Imagery of occupation, df course, tends to affect recruitment to it and, 
it seems, the teaching profession, particularly in the United States, is also % 
burdened with an image suggesting that it 3) is a less demanding and perhaps less,, 
rewarding occupation than some other |)rofessiQnal Career alternatives- 



The exploratory hypothesis guiding our inquiry, as We have observed, holds 
up rather well for both 56xes in the American case*. If we omit the scholastic 

■/ • . 

performance factor extremely difficult variable to deal .with cross-culturally, 
it also holds uf>:iquite well in the Norwegian ungdomsskole situation.. (The 

ungdomsskole^ /of course, is more directly comparable with the American high school 

jf' \ ^ ' ^ ' ' • , ' ' ' ' • - 

than are jgiie secondary schools in Europe.) As a professionpil career goal or , 

' "-^ ■ ' ^ * ' ' 

status;^,attainment strategy, the teaching profession appears to- serve as a feasible 

option for ambitious young people whose alternatives, for one reason or the other, 

a/e relatively limited. • ' 

Clearly, in rural America and in certain respects ^also An rural Europe; a 

career in teaching represents an important meaas by which lower status youths, 

g,irls in general, and particularly girls from lower status origins, can' enhance 

their lot in l-ife and hope to achieve a modest degree of upward social mobility. 

It may also be that choosing to become a teacher functions as a pre.cipitating 

f-actor or catalyst .in stimulating, crystallizing, and focusing the status ambitions 

of rural youth, especially those in low incomap^ituations. = To the extenjt then that 

entree into the teaching prgfession becomes more competitive and demanding in the , 

, " 
years ahead, this traditional "escape valve" and status attainment "model" fq?^ , 

rural young people will become increasingly less meaningful. Such a.chaagej we 
expect, will be manifested by an accompanying decline Xjt.zbe level jof status aspi- 
rations of lower status youths and rural girls ana^ perhaps also by a general 
decline. in the proportion of rupal young people seeking;a col lege» education. 
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' 1. Mictjigan AgncMlJ^ral;Experirt?ht station jour^^^ 

paper .were cojlectefd through' a se'rl'es of field surveys organize by H.K. Schwarz- , 

;■*.»"./ . * .. ■ •' , . ' • ' . ' • 

* • weller rfi'th the help, juidafice, ancf coJlaTjoration of Herbert Koetter and Hat-hilda 
•«.:•'• ■ ' ■ L I ' '■ " r ■ 

. Bu'f f en at the I/istitute fuir Agrarsoziologje, der Justus-Liebig Universitaef ^ ^ 

.**,'■)' "'/■'' ' * ■'• ^' 

Giess^ft, Germany; James S./ BntiWif and. Don'ald Bogie at the, University ~5f XentuqKy; 

John Marra and Thomas Cys6n*1air^.West Virginia University; and Helge^SoHi and Lynne 

, Lackey at the Norges Landbruksho^ole in' Vol! ebeck,. Norway, We wish to express* 

our appreciation to the^e and' to many other people and agencies that helped to 

-facilttate this work./ , : ^ » ^ ' ^ ' ' 

' 2. For an excellent commentary o|*the economics of education with particuUr. emphasis 



on 'tfhe investment, in Wmah resources througfTeducation, s^e. Bowman (1,966) • 



= See Floud. and flalsey (1959) fpr an insightful^ statement on the emergence of edu^- 
tional systems as' strategically important, insitutioq^ on moderfi "technological; \ 
■ society," . • ^ ^ 1 ''T 
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4. See Anderson ^Cl^59) for a suggestive note on the:relevance of^soclolpgy in 'the 
• * service of comparative 6ducafgi9n. 

5. A number of years ago, Morris a nd^ Murphy (1959) focuSed specific attention on the 
siturd>mens4^6n in' occupational classifications. Forlj/hatever reasons, their con- . 

, cerns and. suggestion? have, not beeri^ pursued ver^y actively fay researchers; we sus- 
•« pect that 'interest In the status dimensibn, y/hich is <ierived from and so neatly 
locics'^into our cont^porary concerns wi'tji social inequalities^and the nature of . ; 
Stratification ;Syst€!ns', simpTy dominated the resbarch sd|Bind tended to overwhelm 
any peripheral interests^f this' kind* 




. '6. ^ This hypothesis and perspective is consistent .with prevailing assumptions ahfout 

•» ; * - . . , " • / 

the sociaT origins of -teachers* Indeed, Walrndr and his colleagues^ utilizing 
data from ^he Yajikee City studies* generalize that teaching is an .avenue flbr. 
• moviTlg upward' in the olass^ structure (Warner, et.al.-, 1944). 

7. At the German Gymnasi-um and Norwegiari gymnas levels, relatively few gir/s Indicate 
that their career^ plaii is to bec^ome a homemaRer (-U and 3.8 percent, yrespectively) 

■ . . ^ . , * / 

8. Basically, these patterns also hold for American high school and Norwegian gymnas 

students where regional settings are cdntrolled. It should be notafl, however, 
that sex- differentials in the relative popularity of teaching as a/ professional 
career are considerably reduced in the West Virginia coal county Situation. (Com- 
pared with their counterparts elsewhere, boys in this countiy arte more inclined 
and girls less inclined toward teachi ngr differences j'n' the relative proportions 
choosing prbfesjsionai careers are minor). . 

9. \[iev$<J from this perspective, our findings can be compared w/th those reported 
• by Pavalka (1965). ' ' : 

W. For a detailed analysis of the influence of scholastic per/'ormance levelon career 
amlrhtion, see Schwarzweller (1976). 

• . ** • 
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